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SOME    PHASES    OF    PREFERENCE    IN 
IMPERIAL    POLICY. 


BY 

E.  Morris  Miller. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    POLICY. 

Frequently  in  <Jiscussions  on  imperial  preference  trade 
relations  are  separated  from  every  other  national  con- 
sideration, and  disparagingly  reterred  to  as  "sordid 
bonds,"  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  multifarious  services  of  the  Empire  are  conse- 
quently unheeded.  The  mundane  affairs  of  commerce  and 
industry,  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  in  per- 
fect security,  are  essential  factors  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  welfare,  and  are  closely  linked  with  the  people's 
spiritual  interests.  Our  final  record  in  history  may  in- 
deed be  the  great  ideals  of  nationhood  we  stood  for,  as 
expressed  in  our  literature,  art,  and  laws,  but  the 
strength  to  do  these  things,  and  the  power  to  give  them 
enduring  worth,  require  a  spirit  of  expansiveness,  and  a 
breadth  of  imagination  asi  well  as  an  ability  for  skilful 
manipulation  of  material  resources,  combined  with  a 
ready  capacity  to  turn  them  to  the  utmost  profitable  ad- 
vantage. These  energies,  deeply  absorbed  as  they  were  in 
promoting  the  material  well-being  of  the  people,  consti- 
tute an  important  source  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
higher  duties  which  vitally  affect  their  future  standing 
and  influence.  Indifference  to  these  physical  necessities 
on  the  part  of  leaders  must  inevitably  bring  about  na- 
tional decay,  whereas  a  lively  concern  in  all:  that  per- 
tains to  commercial  activity  and  industrial  advancement 
will  tend  to  produce  a  strong  sense  of  unity  and  conserve 
national  self-dependence.  The  recognition  of  all  inte- 
rests, with  a  due  regard  to  the  mutual  oblig'ations  in- 
volved, is  essential  for  the  compact  de\elopment  of  the 
Empire.  These  common  purposes  necessitate  readiness 
to  resist  external  pressure  likely  to  militate  against  their 
successful  fulfilment.  We  cannot  set  ourselves  to  realise 
a  solid  and  enduring  union,  exercising  a  preponderant 
influence  in  the  world,  without  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
others  aiming  at  a  similar  position  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  moment  to  provide  against  the  incidences  of  in- 
ternational prejudices.      Their  strength  and  capacity  must 


be  under  constant  discussion,  and  unwearying  vigilance 
must  also  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  liability  of  inviting 
untimely  attacks.  Complete  preparedne- s  against  all 
likeiy  dangers,  and  unflinching  resolution  to  maintain  in- 
dependence at  all  costs,  and  to  secure  the  full  and  un- 
impeded enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberties  and  free- 
dom, are  the  objectives  of  a  healthy  and  buoyant  nation- 
alism. But  these  things  must  be  paid  for,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  expenditure  of  nerve  and  sinew  in  unremitting 
devotion  to  the  exacting  duties  of  an  imperial  citizen- 
ship. The  appeal  of  public  duties  is  inseparable  from 
a  people's  mission,  and  without  their  whole-hearted  re- 
cognition of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  ends  to  be 
accomplished,  it  must  prove  unavailing.  Concentration 
of  effort  upon  Imperial  purposes  is  the  desideratum  of  the 
Empire's  future  progress,  and  all  factors  must  be  care- 
fully weighed,  lest  by  the  undue  emphasis  of  one  parti- 
cular need,  we  may  lose  corresponding  advantages  from 
other  related  sources.  It  is  folly  to  allow  ourselves  to 
become  clogged  for  the  sake  of  preserving  mere  phrases 
and  shibboleths.  If  we  are  utterly  determined  on  the  end 
we  shall  unreservedly  own  mistakes,  consider  facts 
afresh,  and  mould  present  instruments  to  accomplish  the 
desired  changes. 

In  his  "Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Freetrade,"  Mr.  L. 
S.  Amery  pleaded  for  some  effort  towards  a  well-defined 
constructive  policy  to  meet  the  current  demands  of 
British  economics.  He  stated  that  enormous  quantities 
of  facts  and  figures  had  been  produced  to  prove  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  British  industry,  but  their  sig- 
nificance had  not  been  realised,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  educated  Englishman  was  dominated  by 
certain  theoretical  assumptions  and  arguments  which  had 
become  ingrained  in  it,  as  the  result  of  continuous  repe- 
tition. To  remove  these  prejudices,  Mr.  Amery  under- 
took an  examination  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  free- 
trade,  and  in  his  investigations  he  emphasised  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  up  a  sound  constructive  theory,  against 
which  these  ill-conceived  notions  would  not  prevail.  Mere 
isolated  facts  would  not  meet  the  case ;  they  required  co- 
ordination and  systematisation.  Though  Mr.  Amery  con- 
fined himself  mainly  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  freetrade  as  an  economic  theory  in  par- 
ticular, he  nevertheless  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  British  trade  theories  were  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  Empire,  and  could  not  be 
considered  comprehensively  apart  from  that  connect'on. 
Previous   to   the  establishment   of  the    freetrade    reg.me, 


there  existed  a  relation  between  British  trade  and  over- 
sea expansion  as  a  policy  ol  Empire.  This  policy  of 
imperial  dc\  L-lopnient  was  not  maintained  when  the  new 
fiscal  arrangements  took  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  the  task  of  these  days  is  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
building  up  the  Empire  by  means  of  consistent  agree- 
ments in  delence  and  commerce  upon  a  preferential 
basis. 

MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  colonial 
policy  was  inherently  a  trade  policy,  involving  preferences 
both  in  tariff  and  conmnmication,  combined  with  a  naval 
programme  sufficient  for  its  maintenance.  The  prefer- 
ences were  commonly  looked  upon  as  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and,  so  long  as  this  opinion  obtained,  the  de- 
fence of  a  world-expanding  commerce  was  an  unchal- 
lenged necc-sity.  But  when  the  value  of  the  Imperial 
differential  duties  began  to  be  questioned,  apart  from  a 
patient  consideration  of  their  constructive  effects,  their 
upkeep  was  soon  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  it  w^as  popu- 
larly concluded  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  their  impo- 
sition was  exclusively  a  benefit  to  the  colonies  alone. 
And  why,  then,  it  was  asked,  should  the  Mother  Country 
practically  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  naval  and  military 
protection  of  the  Empire? 

But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  chose  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  the  direction  of  colonial  trade,  some  com- 
pensating advantage  was  due  to  the  colonies,  and,  though 
many  doubted  the  utility  of  this  monopoly  in  colonial 
commerce,  it  was  nevertheless  generally  regarded  as 
operating  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  an  over-emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
defence  side  of  the  question,  with  its  growing  cost,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  Imperial  considerations.  This 
unfortunate  severance  of  defence  from  its  economic  rela- 
tion to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  was  agreeably  received  by 
the  fiscal  reformers  of  the  last  century,  and  afforded  them 
further  prejudice  against  the  acceptance  of  preferences 
as  a  bond  of  Imperial  union.  By  thus  isolating  Imperial 
defence  and  a  preferential  policy  in  trade  they  came  to 
deny  any  real  connection  between  them  on  Imperial 
grounds,  and  engendered  "Little  England"  conceptions 
of  Empire.  The  Manchester  school  admitted  that  they 
viewed  w-ith  complaisance  the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire, provided  they  could  secure  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  arise  from  trade  agreements  with  the 
colonies  when  independent. 


This  negative  movement  failed  to  accomplish  the 
severance  oi  the  colonies  irom  the  Mother  Country,  but 
it  has  created  diliiculties  which  even  to-day  are  obstacles 
to  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  Im- 
perial preferences  as  a  basis  of  organic  union  between  the 
self-governing  communities  under  the  Crown.  The  con- 
sideration ol  this  grand  failure  demands  a  positive  theory 
of  national  incercbts  to  explain  the  fact,  and  possibly  a 
clue  may  be  iound  in  the  assertion  that  Imperial  preier- 
ence,  far  Irom  being  a  sordid  policy  put  forth  by  self- 
seeking  colonies,  is  really  a  sound  and  substantial  foun- 
dation of  national  unity  and  Imperial  consolidation.  If 
preference  within  the  h-mpire  merely  concerned  tarills  in 
isolation  from  all  other  commercial  considerations,  the 
pessimism  of  critics  might  be  well-founded ;  but  seeing 
that  its  leading  advocates  connect  this  policy  with  com- 
munity of  interests  in  commerce  and  communication, 
whether  in  transportation  or  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
cables,  and  also  affirm  its  close  intimacy  with  Imperial 
defence,  reflections  on  the  "sordid  bond"  have  no  stand- 
ing in  fact,  and  utterly  misconstrue  the  real  import  of 
preference  as  a  deciding  factor  in  determining  the 
strength  and  coherence  of  nations.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  comes  home  to  one  when  it  is  realised  that 
we  are  asked  to  reconstruct  an  empire  upon  its  earlier 
foundations,  and  once  more  bring  ourselves  into  line 
with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Even  leading  exponents 
of  freetrade  principles  are  not  behindhand  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  some  of  them  are  urging  us  to  study  Adam 
Smith  afresh,  particularly  as  regards  his  conceptions  of 
the  economic  bases  of  empire. 

Disingenuous  as  he  frequently  was,  yet  Bismarck  had 
the  candour  to  own  a  mistake,  when  his  early  policy  was 
found  to  be  inimical  to  the  consummation  of  German 
solidarity.  The  position  with  us,  though  not  similar  in 
circumstances,  still  calls  for  a  candid  recognition  of  an 
error  in  our  commercial  and  defence  programmes,  from 
an  Imperial  point  of  view.  Of  course  we  have  progressed 
— ^we  could  not  help  ourselves ;  but  what  have  we  lost 
as  an  empire?  And  at  what  expense  to  ourselves  have 
we  in  these  latter  times  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  rivals,  from  whom  we  now  can  expect  no  favourable 
compensations?  In  a  masterly  article  in  the  "Empire 
and  the  Century,"  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
free  trade  has  suffered  severely  in  competition  with  pro- 
tected countries,  and  has  even  failed  to  hold  its  own  in 
neutral  markets.        Mr.    Hoft  Schooling's   statistics  bear 


similar  testimony  to  this  unfortunate  tendency.  All  ad- 
mit that  as  an  empire  we  have  made  progress ;  but  we 
have  not  kept  the  pace ;  we  have  not  preserved  our 
strength  at  its  real  standard.  Our  main  hope  lies  in  the 
reserve  force  of  the  expanding  dominions,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  utilise  their  productive  power  to  establish 
the  empire  against  the  rapidly-increasing  strength  of 
foreign  protected  countries. 

INTERNAL  PREFERENCE    AND  NATIONAL 

EXPANSION. 

In  considering  the  question  why  the  anticipations  of 
Cobdenism  were  not  realised,  we  involve  ourselves  in  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial  policy  which 
ceased  to  relate  itself  constructively  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  world-wide  empire.  By  regarding  the  colon'es  as 
entities  apart  from  the  Mother  Country,  without  allow- 
ing for  any  real  effort  towards  union,  those  responsible 
for  this  separation  of  interests  were  unprepared  for  the 
foundation  of  z^n  enlightened  political  control,  conibining 
in  itself  both   Imperial  commerce  and  defence. 

A  nation  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  contiguous  ter- 
ritory inevitably  realises  the  intimate  connection  between 
oversea  trading  and  its  primary  security  in  maritime  pro- 
tection, provided,  of  course,  the  people  themselves  re- 
solve upon  some  far-seeing  policy  of  national  expansion. 
Apart  from  this  effort,  the  connection  would  be  almost 
valueless.  When  national  in  objective,  a  commercial 
policy  Vvill  be  framed  to  ensure  the  unrestricted  develop- 
m.ent  of  all'  industries,  the  accumulation  of  national 
wealth,  and  such  distribution  and  interchanges  as  will 
promote  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life  amongst  all 
the  citizens.  The  irresistible  result  is  a  deep-seated  de- 
termination to  protect  these  fruits  of  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  provide  the  means  for  acquiring  wider 
fields  for  expansion,  and  this  resolution  becomes  concrete 
in  the  shape  of  military  and  naval  defence.  The  nation 
must  rely  upon  the  assured  security  of  its  defences,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  if  its  financial  resources,  industries,  and 
international'  standing  are  to  be  respected  and  honoured  ; 
otherwise  national  decay  is  inevitable. 

These  are  indeed  familiar  observations,  but  the  main 
point  to  be  noticed  is  the  mere  fact  of  the  connection 
between  defence  and  commerce.  And  what  does  this  in- 
timacy imply?  Still  regarding  the  nation  with  con- 
tiguous territory   which  experiences   uniformity  in  admin- 


istration,  and  resolves  on  securing  a  commanding'  posi- 
tion in  world  affairs,  we  have  i.een  that  it  v^^ill  most 
naturally  link  its  defence  and  commercial  policies ;  and 
the  unaerlyiUg  intimacy  resides  in  the  fact  of  national 
or  internal  preference.  The  people  seek  to  advance 
themselves  by  industrial  enterprises  nationally  supported 
and  sustained,  and  to  provide  thereby  lor  the  employ- 
ment of  all;  and  just  because  of  their  common  destiny 
they  will  propound  a  commercial  policy  to  strengthen 
them;  eives  against  competing  nations.  If  they  are  ear- 
nest and  s'ncere  as  regards  the  national  ends,  they  will 
express  the  fact  to  the  world  by  the  construction  of  such 
forces  as  will  assure  them  sufficient  immunity  from  out- 
side pressure  for  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  this  pre- 
ferential dealing  amongst  themselves.  Their  very  exis- 
tence as  a  nation  and  a  power  depends  on  this  internal 
preference  for  one  another  in  all  the  departments  of 
human  endeavour,  and  upon  it  they  base  the  necessity 
for  complete  security  from  external  interference  with 
their  own  immediate  concerns. 

Preference  of  this  character  is  of  the  very  soul  of 
national  unity,  and,  apart  from  it,  disruption  is  the  only 
alcernative.  It  provides  a  firm  foundation  for  the  con- 
stiuction  of  defence  and  commercial  policies  adequate 
for  national  services,  and  mutually  related  to  the  neces- 
sities of  national  progress.  ft  determines  lines  for  com- 
mon action,  because  it  furnishes  spheres  of  common  in- 
terests for  the  peoples  amongst  whom  it  operates.  The 
very  fact  that  they  prefer  one  another's  advancement  to 
some  degree  beyond  that  of  others  is  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  them  to  combine  together  for  the  maintenance 
and  protection  of  mutual  advantages  and  concessions  in 
trade.  Combination  of  interests  necessitates  communi- 
cation of  the  closest  kind,  and  when  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  life  already  prevails  the  development  natur- 
ally becomes  more  marked  in  the  direction  of  national 
solidarity. 

Internal  preference  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  federa- 
tions of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  destiny  of 
each  of  them  is  intimately  bound  up  with  it ;  and  with- 
out it  they  could  have  no  constructive  trade  policy 
against  the  world,  and  no  common  direction  in  regard  to 
foreign  relations.  This  system  of  preference  from  within 
takes  the  form  of  interna)  freetrade,  because  these  coun- 
tries possess  a  general  symmetry  of  conditions  and  a 
common  nationat  life  under  a  central  government,  and 
thus  labour  and  capital  enjoy  easy  facilities  for  mobility 


and  concentration.  The  defence  of  these  definite  Inte- 
rests, by  which  all  the  communities  in  the  federation 
are  directly  benefited,  is  guaranteed  by  the  central  author^ 
ity,  which  is  responsible  for  the  co-ordination  of  national 
services,  on  the  basis  of  national  preference. 

fMl'l-:RlAL    PREMiRENCE    AND   COLONIAL 

POLICY. 

Preference  is  admittedly  of  importance  in  relation  to 
national  concentration,  especially  in  regard  to  govern- 
ments controlling  contiguous  territories ;  but  it  is  of  no 
less  Value  as  an  effective  factor  in  consolidating  com- 
munities scattered  over  the  seas,  provided  they  are  well 
founded  upon  a  common  national  settlement.  It  has 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Empire  in  the  past,  both  actually  and  prospectively,  and 
it  seems  destined  to  be  a  real  bond  ot  great  productive 
power  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Garvin  puts 
it,  "Preference  will  prove  to  be  the  true  'growing  spot' 
of  Imperial  Federation.' 

In  contiguous  territories  the  mode  of  preferential  deal- 
ing works  mternally  and  simply.  The  common  life 
springs  from  a  common  centre,  and  its  co-ordinating  in- 
fluences proceed  symmetrically  in  all  directions.  Com- 
mercial policy  is  one  and  the  same  for  all,  as  regards 
external  relations,  and  its  direct  incidence  is  the  welding 
together  of  the  people  into  a  living  and  expansive  indus- 
trial community,  self-dependent  and  self-sufficing,  and 
yet  amplifying  its  services  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
nation.  Internal  freetrade  is  undoubtedly  an  immediate 
means  towards  the  realisation  of  an  effective  preferential 
commercial  policy  under  such  circumstances. 

Hut  the  British  Empire  does  not  possess  that  harmony 
of  internal  relations  (in  contrast  with  foreign  in  the 
strict  sense)  which  can  readily  accept  freetrade  within  the 
Empire  as  an  immediate  means  towards  a  united  commer- 
cial policy  against  the  world.  It  may  possibly  be  an 
ideal  capable  of  achievement  in  the  future,  but  the  steps 
towards  its  fulfilment  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  ex- 
ceedingly gradual.  At  present  the  lack  of  symmetry  in 
commercial  relations,  combined  with  the  determined 
growth  of  distinctive  national  entities  in  the  self-govern- 
ing divisions,  constitute  well-nigh  impenetrable  barriers 
to  the  direct  progress  of  imperial  freetrade.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  moment  rather  confines  itself  to  the  direc- 
tion of  trade  into  inter-imperial  channels,   and  within  the 


limits  prescribed  by  the  current  commercial  situation  pre- 
ference is  decidedly  the  most  vital  concern  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Empire.  The  increasing  importance  of 
the  Dominions  and  the  allurements  of  foreign  trade  arc 
both  matters  for  congratulation  and  serious  reflection, 
and  any  system  of  Imperial  preference  must  have  regard 
to  this  self-development  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  their 
general  co-ordination  in  policy  as  against  the  world. 
Preference  in  its  relation  to  the  Empire  cannot  be  in- 
ternal in  the  sense  that  obtains  in  contiguous  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  appears  rather 
as  a  modification  to  be  super-imposed  upon  existing 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  construction  of 
a  more  regulated  and  symmetrical  system  of  inter-im- 
perial and  extra-imperial  trade  connections.  This  is  the 
policy  as  it  presents  itself  to-day,  and  some  remarks  on 
its  previous  associations  may  throw  a  little  light  on  th'> 
difficulties  which  hinder  its  general  acceptance  as  an 
effective  object  of  imperial  consolidation  at  the  present 
time. 

Though  the  pioneers  of  Empire  went  forth  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  they  were  in  common  bound  to  the  Mother 
Country  by  commercial  ties,  and  the  development  of  their 
territories  were  embraced  w'thin  the  trade  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  supremacy  at  the  time  was  built 
up  on  a  policy  of  protection,  strengthened  by  internal 
preferences.  This  overseas  activity  necessitated  increased 
security,  and  Great  Britain  embarked  upon  a  naval  pro- 
gramme to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  commerce, 
and  to  Insure  Its  Immunity  against  rlxals.  The  colonies 
enjoyed  ample  protection,  and  made  considerable  ad- 
vance, and  the  direction  of  their  citizenship  was  turned 
towards  the  Motherland.  Whilst  it  carried  certain  ex- 
ternal restrictions,  combined  with  a  recognition  of  im- 
perial obligation,  it  was  otherwise  Internally  free  and 
untrammelled.  Apart  from  local  connections,  the  re- 
strictions referred  mainly  to  foreign  trade.  The  verv 
nature  of  the  colonies  and  their  settlement  demanded  the 
maritime  protection  afforded  by  the  Mother  Country, 
and  this  immunity  from  European  aggression  found  Its 
counterpart  in  a  system  of  trade  relations  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  colonies  were  subordinated  by  means  of 
various  restrictions  as  regards  production  and  exchange, 
and  by  the  navigation  laws,  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
To  manv  these  appeared  burdensome  limitations,  and 
were  contested ;  but  their  severity  disappears  somewhat 
when  they  are  viewed  in  conjunction  with  imperial  de- 
fence,   for  which    the    Mother   Country    was  entirely   re- 
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sponsible.  Under  the  okl  system,  prior  to  the  revolt 
ol  the  AniL-rican  colonies,  the  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  colonial  trade  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the 
Mother  Country,  particularly  with  reference  to  control 
in  international  relations,  but  they  proved  of  assistance 
to  the  colonies  in  promoting  their  development  at  a  time 
when  the  modern  emigration  movement  was  only  in  its 
beginnings.  By  a  natural  sequence  the  colonies  and  the 
Motherland  were  working  out  a  common  system  of  trade 
relations  sufficient  for  the  particular  progress  of  each 
and  the  common  advantage  of  both  as  against  foreign 
rivals.  l  hough  the  English  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution  realised  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  imperial  trade  and  defence,  most  of  them  mis- 
understood the  growth  of  constitutional  freedom  as  exer- 
cised within  the  territories  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
modifications  which  it  rendered  necessary  regarding  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  expansion  of  colonial  in- 
dustry. The  real  difficulty,  so  far  as  trade  relations 
went,  res'ded  in  the  fact  that  the  limitations  were  rather 
one-sided,  and  implicated  that  the  colonies  existed  solely 
for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  Motherland.  The 
failure  to  make  allowance  for  this  when  the  American 
colonies  were  advancing  rapidly  towards  constitutional 
freedom  had  some  influence  in  precipitating  the  catas- 
trophe, and  with  that  overthrow  the  old  colonial  policy 
received  its  death-blow. 

In  its  stead,  and  somewhat  due  to  the  changed  com- 
mercial situation  which  then  began  to  obtain  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  a  system  of  differential  duties 
was  instituted  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
They  possessed  an  elementary  reciprocity ;  the  colonies 
were  under  political  restraint  imposed  by  the  Mother 
Country,  and  in  return  for  this  they  were  granted  sub- 
stantial preferences  in  the  English  market.  In  addition, 
they  also  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  the  protection 
of  the  Imperial  fleet  gave  them.  The  colonies  rapidly 
expanded  under  the  new  conditions,  and,  though  these 
trade  concessions  were  popularly  accepted  as  intimately 
related  to  the  imperial  connection,  nevertheless  their  real 
incidence  in  this  direction  was  overlooked  later  on  when 
the  founda<:ions  of  England's  colonial  policy  were  up- 
turned, in  accordance  with  a  commercial  theory  which 
separated  itself  from  constructive  Imperial  endeavours. 
If  the  mutual  basis  of  the  preferences  had  been  suffi- 
cientlv  regarded,  and  not  destroyed  without  positive 
compensation  of  an  abiding  charac':er  between  Motherland 
and   colonies — if   they  had  been    accepted  as    part    of   a 


sing-le  imperial  policy  involving  both  trade  and  maritime 
protection  against  foreign  rivals,  as  well  as  migration 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  some  direction  might 
have  been  exercised  to  preserve  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown  the  thousands  of  British  citizens  who  emi- 
grated to  foreign  lands. 

sp:paration  of  "home"  and  "colonial" 
interests. 

The  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  and  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  differential  duties  during  1846- 1860  com- 
pletely reversed  the  colonial  policy  which  had  arisen  since 
the  American  revolution.  This  movement  coincided  with 
the  agitation  for  responsible  government  in  the  colonies, 
and,  while  it  proved  helpful  in  stimulating  the  colonies 
to  develop  themselves  on  self-reliant  principles,  it  in- 
volved them  in  a  spirit  of  insularism  by  destroying  the 
main  positive  bon"ds  of  empire,  which  consisted  of  mu- 
tual concessions  in  trade,  with  a  view  to  national  con- 
solidation as  against  foreign  rivals.  A  little  prior  to  this 
period,  representative  Government  had  broken  down  in 
Canada,  and  was  also  occasioning  difficulties  in  Aus- 
tralia. After  much  discussion,  responsible  government 
was  accepted  as  the  solution,  with  one  or  two  reserva- 
tions as  regards  foreign  relations  and  constitutional 
amendment.  There  w-as  one  other  important  exception. 
The  Home  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
direct  the  channels  of  colonial  commerce  ;  but  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  common  imperial  trade  policy.  The 
freetrade  politicians  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  rejected 
the  system  of  preferences  as  antagonistic  to  their  cher- 
ished tenets.  Lord  Durham,  whose  report  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  responsible  government  for  the 
colonies,  specially  stipulated  that  the  Mother  Country 
should  determine  the  direction  of  colonial  trade  into 
imperial  channels,  and  provide  for  its  expansion  along 
that  course.  But  his  advice  was  not  followed.  In  their 
refusal  the  reformers  were  consistent  with  the  one-sided 
view  they  took  of  trade  and  commerce.  Only  individual 
advantages  counted ;  collective  strength  and  consolida- 
tion by  means  of  preferences  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Preference  in  commerce  necessitated  a  suflRcient 
material  guarantee  for  its  fulfilment,  and  the  burdens  of 
colonial  defence  were  totally  inconsistent  with  a  policy 
which  was  not  averse  to  separation  of  colonies  from 
Motherland,  and  welcomed  freedom  from   the  need  of  a 
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common  defence.  Remaining  as  merely  agricultural 
communities,  the  colonies  would  always  be  ready,  it  was 
believed,  to  receive  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  in 
return  for  a  ready  acceptance  of  their  food  supplies  and 
raw  products  ;  and  complete  local  autonomy  would  enable 
them  to  give  more  direct  attention  to  their  own  internal 
development ;  and  by  a  gradual  process  of  absorption  in 
particularism  lose  interest  in  the  imperial  connection. 

Lord  Norton,  and  those  associated  with  him  to  secure 
responsible  government  for  the  greater  colonies,  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  negative  policy.  He  maintained  that 
the  ideal  should  be  complete  self-government  of  the 
colonies  by  themselves  under  the  banner  of  imperial 
unity  and  fellow^ship.  During  the  days  of  the  "Colonial 
Reform  Society"  he  wrote:  "The  vitality  of  the  English 
colonies  is  truly  astonishing,  and  if  emancipated  from 
the  Downing-street  incubus,  they  would  no  doubt  en- 
circle England  with  a  brotherhood  of  first-rate  cognate 
nations,  faithful  to  the  same  crown,  carrying  the  same 
flag,  and  co-operating  with  similar  institutions,  identical 
interests,   and  joint   enterprises  throughout    the  world." 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  economic  history  that  the 
theories  of  Adam  Smith  should  have  been  so  associated 
with  the  negative  movement  of  Cobden  and  Bright 
as  to  become  in  the  minds  of  a  later  generation  indis- 
tinguishable from  Cobdenism.  But  Adam  vSmith  was  an 
Imperial  Federationist,  and  believed  in  constructive 
efforts  towards  imperial  consolidation.  He  realised  the 
intimate  connection  between  commercial  development  and 
maritime  protection,  and  eulogised  the  wisdom  of  the 
navigation  laws  on  imperial  grounds,  though  he  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  the  restrictions  upon  colonial  trade,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  monopoly  to 
the  Mother   Country. 

The  followers  of  Cobden  could  scarcely  claim  remem- 
brance as  empire-builders,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
self-government  was  consummated  during  their  ascen- 
dancy. Their  objective  was  the  negation  of  all  that 
union  involved :  colonial  and  foreign  had  no  distinction 
for  them.  In  their  trade  categories  there  was  no  place 
for  national  identity.  But,  happily,  the  genius  of  the  race 
was  immune  from  the  ultimate  effects  of  their  policy, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  its  secondary  evils.  The 
colonial  preferences  had  possessed  a  constructive  import 
the  reformers  had  not  grasped ;  they  had  even  before 
their  removal  contributed  towards  empire  solidarity  ;  they 
had  worked  their  way   into  men's    conceptions   of  trade 
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relations  between  Motherland  and  colonies,  and  even 
their  withdrawal  by  the  United  King-doin  did  not  efface 
the  deep  impression  they  had  left  upon  the  colonial  mind, 
as  was  afterwards   revealed  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

But  a  more  immediate  prospect  proved  too  alluring  to 
the  associates  of  Cobden.  Cutting-  themselves  adrift 
from  the  constructive  task  of  preserving  a  colonial  em- 
pire, they  sought  the  instant  gain  to  be  reaped  from  a 
Europe  just  recovering  from  the  Napoleonic  devastations. 
P^ngland's  manufactures  were  in  a  far  more  advanced  stage 
than  those  of  any  other  land,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
monopoly  would  long  remain  unchallenged.  The  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  importation  of  raw  products,  and 
discouraging  the  growth  of  manufactures  elsewhere,  for- 
bade the  acceptance  of  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
the  colonies,  and  hence  the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire 
was  completely  reversed,  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
joint  action  in  the  event  of  the  foreign  countries  refusing 
to  ally  themselves  with  cosmopolitanism.  The  faith  of 
Adam  Smith  in  the  Empire  was  discarded,  and  foreign 
retaliation  seemed  fantastic  to  men  whose  commercial  in- 
dividualism blinded  them  to  the  needs  of  collective  action 
for  national  protection  and  development.  This  want  of 
faith  in  a  deep-seated  tradition,  which  had  inrpired  the 
lofty  purpose  of  the  empire,  did  not  unbend  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies.  They  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  a 
united  empire,  and  sought  to  maintain  the  system  of 
preferences  as  bonds  of  union.  Many  have  characterised 
their  support  of  imperial  reciprocity  as  selfish,  and  this 
charge  gains  some  strength  from  the  fact  thaFthe  colonies 
did  not  thoroughly  realise  the  defence  guarantee  of  pre- 
ference in  trade.  Still,  considering  that  the  United 
Kingdom  placed  them  on  a  level  with  foreign  nations 
so  far  as  direct  trade  was  concerned,  and  particularly 
that  Canada  had  to  compete  witH  the  United  States  under 
severe  handicaps,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  r>f  preference  in  the  only  way  pos- 
sible after  British  ministers  had  repealed  the  differential 
<^uties,  and  after  they  had  even  placed  restrictions  upon 
any  direct  developments  in  this  direction  hv  means  of  for- 
eign commercial  treaties,  certainly  revealed  a  colonial 
faith  in  the  Empire,  and  a  sound  belief  that  these  "sordid 
bonds"  possessed  the  power  of  infusing  into  the  com- 
munities under  the  Crown  the  conviction  that  unitv 
must  be  preserved.  This  change  in  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  Motherland  and  the  de- 
pendencies was  contemplated  purely  for  the  advan- 
tage of  English   industries.     The  view-point  was  entirely 
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that  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  isolated  unit,  and  not 
as  part  of  a  world-wide  empire.  This  sii-uation  blinded 
the  responsible  statesmen  to  the  facts  of  imperial  con- 
solidation, and  later  on  led  them  to  interpret  the  convic- 
tions and  protests  of  colonial  public  men  as  those  of  par- 
tisans seeking  mere  self-aggrandiiement  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  Iv.ngdom.  Tne  heedless  cutting  away  of 
real  bonds  of  empire,  deeply  embedded  in  trade  connec- 
tions, imparted  an  easy  tendency  towards  loose  thinking 
and  disjointed  action  in  matters  which  demanded  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  common  interests  involved,  and 
eventually  paved  the  way  towards  a  period  of  suspicion, 
during  which  "commercial  union"  and  annexation  with 
the  United  States  flaunted  in  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Canada,  and  during  which  suggestions  of  independence 
were  frequently  uttered  in  Australia. 

Each  portion  was  looked  upon  as  aiming  at  commer- 
cial advantages  for  itself,  apart  from  an  acceptance  of 
Imperial  obligations.  The  colonies  were  told  that  they 
only  thought  of  their  alleged  rights,  and  disclaimed 
acknowledgment  of  corresponding  responsibilities.  This 
inability  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  colonies 
by  the  Mother  Country,  and  that  of  the  TVlother  Country 
by  the  colonies,  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  disinteg- 
ration which  had  undermined  an  enlightened  policy  of 
imperialism.  And  the  division  of  interests  became  more 
marked,  owing  to  the  negative  methods  by  which  re- 
sponsible government  had  been  granted.  Beaconsfield 
thoroughly  grasped  the  unfortunate  error  when  he  said  : 
"Self-government,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have 
been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  imperial  con- 
solidat'on."  With  unreconcilable  policies  in  commerce, 
the  thing  was  impossible,  and  this  difference  in  trade  re- 
lations still  mars  the  strength  of  current  efforts  towards 
organic  union. 

This  failure  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  trade  con- 
nections between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  occa- 
sioned a  lack  of  recognition  of  joint  responsibility  for 
the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  lilmpire.  The  in- 
sular reaction  in  the  United  Kingdom  found  reflection 
in  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  towards  imperial  d'efence. 
The  main  bond  to  connect  commercial  interests  had  been 
broken,  and  disunion  in  trade  relations  easily  settled 
down  into  disunion  in  defence.  But  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued '^alk  of  the  burden  of  empire  in  the  Mother  Country, 
she  still  continued  to  preserve  its  integrity  against  Euro- 
pean rivalry,  and  something  more  than  sentiment  guar- 
anteed such  action. 
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IMPERIAL  SPIRIT. 

Ihis  marked  divergence  in  the  attitude  oi  the  colonies 
and  Motner  Country  to  one  another — no  new  tiling  in  Im- 
perial history — has  often  occasioned  mistaken  notions  re- 
garding the  relations  between  them.  The  colonies  were 
not  merely  the  creation  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  sep- 
arate national  entity ;  they  were  rather  its  expansion  or 
out- spreading  over  a  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  dominions  and  colonies,  together  with  the  Homeland 
itself  (as  Britain  is  so  often  called]  constitute  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  race,  and  this  wonderful  consummation 
of  human  energy  should  be  viewed  as  a  single  achieve- 
ment. While  it  is  of  advantage  to  contrast  the  colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country,  it  is  also  of  equal  importance 
to  note  the  underlying  unity  between  them  An  absolute 
distinction  between  Motherland  and  colonies  is  apt  to  be 
misleading,  for  there  has  always  been  some  sort  of  connec- 
tion between  the^r  interests ;  and  yet  it  has  ever  been  most 
usual  to  view  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  as  apart  from  the 
Mother  Country.  This  division  may  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  the  negative  manner  in  which  responsible  gov- 
ernment was  granted :  no  provision  for  a  close  connection 
was  provided  for,  except  through  legal  subordination. 
Colonial  policy  in  the  early  eighties  was  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  being  one  with  foreign  policy.  It  was  not 
consciously  thought  of  as  an  extension  of  home  policy 
in  contrast  with  foreign.  At  the  Conference  of  1887  Mr. 
Deakin  forcibly  reminded  the  representatives  of  this  un- 
toward distinction  between  Imperial  and  colonial  interests. 
"We  hope  that,  from  this  time  forward,  colonial  policy 
may  be  considered  Imperial  policy ;  that  colonial  interests 
will  be  considered  and  felt  to  be  Imperial  interests ;  that 
they  will  be  carefully  studied,  and  that,  when  once  they 
are  understood,  they  will  be  determinedly  upheld." 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  maintain  that  the  latter 
wars  of  England  were  wars  waged  entirely  on  behalf  of 
the  colonies,  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  alleged  that  the 
colonists  should  contribute  directly  to  the  cost  of  pre- 
serving the  Empire  intact,  that  is,  contribute  to  the 
charges  as  sustained  by  the  Mother  Country.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  were  these  wars  of  the  last  two  centuries 
carried  on  merely  for  the  sake  of  colonies  in  distress? 
Though  they  involved  the  existence  of  the  colonies,  they 
also  directly  related  to  the  situation  in  Europe,  imme- 
diately concerned  the  weiiare  and  standing  of  Great 
Britain  herself  and  her  commercial  interests  on  the  seas. 
The     separation    of    responsibilities,    which    should    have 


been  jointly  shared,  led  the  Mother  Country  into  the  fal- 
lacy of  attributing:  selfishness  to  the  colonies,  and  dis- 
loyalty, inasmuch  as  she  bore  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  campaigns  ostensibly  in  their  behalf,  and  at  inc  sctme 
time  dexeloped  a  spirit  of  indifference  in  the  colonies,  who 
accused  the  Motherland  of  seeking  her  own  advantage 
as  against  direct  commercial   relations  with  them. 

The  self-governing  colonies  were  not  really  gained  by 
conquest  m  the  lull  sense:  they  were  settled  to  a  large 
extent  by  emigrants;  but  owing  to  their  situation  in  tne 
vicinity  of  loreign  settlements  their  possession  had  to  be 
made  good  in  the  event  of  any  war,  whether  of  Euro- 
pean or  colonial  origin.  Since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  their  integrity  has  not  been  actually  challenged  by 
European  powers,  though  it  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  Great  liritain.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  all 
this  the  colonies  themselves  have  been  the  means  of  fur- 
ther Imperial  extension.  The  men  who  founded  them  were 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Empire  and  pushed  forward 
into  the  vacant  land  around  their  settlements,  inspired 
by  an  incontrovertible  faith  in  the  predominance  of  the 
race.  But  the  fact  of  their  working  out  their  Imperial 
destiny  in  lauds  far  removed  from  their  original  home, 
which  should  have  meant  additional  privileges,  came  to 
mean  loss  of  standing  in  citizenship.  Whilst  the  Mother- 
land complained  of  financial  burdens,  she  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  an  added  prestige  amongst  the  nations  as  well  as 
compensations  of  new  markets  for  her  commerce ;  yet 
the  very  men  who  created  the  provinces  of  Empire  were, 
in  the  doing  of  it,  deprived  of  their  real  Imperial  heritage 
— a  citizenship  equal  in  power  and  affluence  to  that  which 
the  fellow-countrymen  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain.  Being 
isolated  and  scattered  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  the> 
were  unable  to  maintain  political  coherence  of  the 
highest  order  with  the  land  of  their  birth,  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own,  but  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  In  order  to  undertake  the 
work  of  developing  new  lands  into  centres  of  Imperial 
strength  they  had  to  leave  the  United  Kingdom  and 
divest  themselves  of  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  citizenship,  and  the  task  of  regaining  them  has 
been  beset  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  Indeed, 
the  change  in  habitation  brought  with  it  consequent 
changes  in  outlook,  and  the  readjustment  of  obligations, 
combined  with  divergencies  of  interests  amongst  men  of 
a  common  household  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  not  even  yet  been  settled. 
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In  any  attempts  to  balance  obligations  the  British  Gov- 
ernment naturaiiy  assumed  predommance.  A  full  con- 
sciousness oi  responsibility,  with  power  to  give  ellect  to 
political  purposes,  had  long  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
leaders  oi  tne  peoples  in  the  British  isles,  and  a  com- 
placent assumption  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise control  and  direction  in  Imperial  affairs  followed 
in  consequence,  i  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  growth 
and  development  oi  the  colonies  was  not  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  an  equitable  rearrangement  of  duties ; 
it  was  rather  a  want  of  grasp  by  the  home  authorities  of 
the  fact  that  they  v/ere  confronted  with  men  of  like  im- 
pulse and  daring  as  themselves,  who  had  keenly  realised 
the  limi.ations  which  their  inferior  political  standing 
placed  upon  their  ambitions.  These  "colonial"  citizens 
were  possessed  of  the  ideals  of  government  which  have 
inspired  Englishmen  of  all  generations,  and  their  loyalty 
to  themselves  and  British  self-respect  compelled  them  to 
seek  a  due  share  in  the  control  of  their  national  destiny. 
The  loud  assertion  of  tlieir  claims  both  in  Canada  and 
Australia  on  various  occasions  was  but  the  reflection  of 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  race.  These  colonial 
utterances  were  viewed  by  statesmen  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  stolid  patience  and  calmness,  because  the  ques- 
tions involved  did  not  so  immediately  concern  them,  or 
rather  because  they  saw  them  as  portions  of  far  more 
serious  problems  affecting  the  empire  as  a  whole.  But 
the  "colonists"  were  not  easily  silenced:  they  demanded 
a  hearing,  and  sought  every  opportunity  for  pushing 
their  claims.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
questions  relating  to  British  dominance  in  the  Pacific  and 
America,  where  the  problems  seemed  matters  of  imme- 
diate urg'ency,  and  an  inordinate  delay  augured  a  future 
of  unfulfilled  hopes.  Colonial  protests  were  raised  at  all 
times  against  the  whittling  down  of  British  power  and 
prestige  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  w'orld.  To  the 
colonial  mind  the  position  generally  appeared  simple 
enough  ;  but  British  statesmen  in  their  replies  inevitably 
pointed  to  the  complicated  state  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
These  arduous  tasks  of  resolving  continental  problems 
with  Imperial  dignity  and  honour  led  them  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  colonial  contentions  in  the  light  of  the 
questions  nearer  home,  which  did  not  so  directly  appeal  to 
their  compatriots  over  the  seas.  The  result  was  loss  on 
both  side?,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  a  passion  for  self- 
government  and  equality  of  citizenship,  which  had  not 
realised  its  complete  obligations  before  a  hostile  world, 
and  on  the  other  to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  respon- 
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slbillty  which  had  become  Insensible  to  its  own  method 
of  growth  and  progress.  These  two  phases  of  British 
poatical  development  have  yet  to  come  together,  and 
it  IS  pleasing  to  note  that  the  series  of  conferences  during 
recent  years  have  brought  about  a  better  understanding 
of  divergent  points  of  view.  The  spirit  of  expansion  has 
all  along  determined  the  actions  of  Englishmen  in  distant 
parts.  The  acquisition  of  new  territories  has  been  under- 
taken in  many  instances  without  immediate  thougnt  of 
the  means  of  upkeep  and  preservation.  The  imperious 
ambition  of  ever  widening  tlie  bounds  of  tiieir  jurisdiction 
compelled  them  forward  with  complete  confidence.  The 
problems  of  defence  and  maintenance  were  matters  to  be 
considered  later;  and  their  trust  in  themselves  were 
sufficient  guarantees  of  fulfilment.  Responsibilities  did 
not  weigh  so  heavily  upon  them  as  upon  their  compeers 
in  the  far  off  Homeland,  who  were  face  to  face  with 
armed  powers  of  great  strength.  The  colonists  pushed 
forward  the  limits  of  Empire  and  asserted  their  ciaims 
as  against  foreign  governments  without  any  power  to 
uphold  their  position  except  an  unshakable  conhdence  in 
the  race  and  the  might  of  England.  British  statesmen 
were  led  to  resist  many  of  their  demands,  not  through 
any  lack  of  pride  in  their  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the 
seas,  but  through  a  want  of  common  understanding  with 
them  upon  the  progress  and  work  of  an  Empire  whose 
internal  development  had  become  so  complicated  that 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  situation  was  not 
at  all  times  at  the  command  of  the  various  communities 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  All  gloried  in  the  Em- 
pire ;  all  sought  every  means  to  strengthen  its  authority 
and  add  to  its  greatness ;  but  the  various  parts  worked  in 
various  ways  and  in  isolation  from  one  another.  There 
was  no  firm  realisation  of  a  common  Imperial  purpose; 
there  was  no  clear  recognition  of  a  common  bond  uniting 
all ;  for  power  and  responsibility  were  unevenly  divided 
and  insufficiently  expressed.  These  facts  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  how  it  was  that  the  Empire 
held  together  in  spite  of  the  Cobdenite  rejection.  The 
Motherland  could  not  let  the  colonies  go,  though  they 
burdened  her,  and  the  colonies  could  not  but  assert  the 
necessity  of  differential  treatment  as  against  foreigners, 
not  by  way  of  importunity,  but  as  a  means  to  regain  a 
lost  heritage. 

The  point  to  be  strongly  attested  is  that  the  colonies 
were  not  actuated  by  mere  motives  of  selfish  advantage, 
but  were  inspired  by  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  emp're  as 
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handed  down  to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
union. In  this  atmosphere  of  Imperial  faith  the  ideal  of 
Imperial  preference  has  been  preserved  by  the  colonies 
with  unfailing-  consistency,  and  Mr.  Balfour  bore  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  fact  in  the  Colonial  Preference 
debate  of  July  last.  Yet  withal,  the  colonies  did  not  back 
up  their  faith  in  this  commercial  policy  by  a  similar 
adherence  to  a  concomitant  defence  policy.  This  weak- 
ness on  their  part  corresponded  to  the  lack  of  that  dif- 
ferential treatment  which  they  had  hoped  for  from  the 
Mother  Country. 

DOMINIONS   AND  PREFERENCE. 

After  the  Imperial  differential  duties  had  been  with- 
drawn and  hscal  ireedom  had  been  granted  to  the  colonies, 
they  naturally  turned  inward  and  sought  measures  to 
overcome  the  serious  disturbance  which  had  upset  their 
trade  connections.  Canada  was  certainly  given  a  strong- 
bias  towards  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  commer- 
cial reciprocity  with  the  republic  appeared  to  overshadow 
problems  of  imperial  union ;  and  there  are  those  who 
attribute  the  later  revival  of  the  preferential  movement  in 
Canada  by  Macdonald  and  others  to  the  refusal  of  the 
States  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with  the  Do- 
minion. Notwithstanding  the  national  allurements  of  her 
great  southern  neighbour  the  coldness  of  the  Mother 
Country  towards  the  Dominion  inevitably  brought  about  a 
change  in  fiscal'  policy ;  and  commercial  distress  also 
played  its  part.  Though  the  customs  duties  were  orig- 
inally imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  they  eventually  came 
to  exercise  a  protective  influence  upon  home  industries  ; 
and  gradually  there  developed  in  the  colonies  a  tariff 
system  constructed  in  their  own  interests.  Shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  self-government  new  Canadian  tariffs 
were  formulated,  which  were  really  protective  in  their  in- 
cidence. Still,  the  Mother  Country  was  not  despised, 
nor  was  the  policy  one  of  retaliation.  Though  differen- 
tial duties  had  been  denounced  the  Canadians  yet  sought 
some  means  of  extending  fiscal  favours  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  agreed  to  grant  British  goods  indirect  preference 
by  differential  methods  of  determining  prices.  Foreign 
goods  were  rated  at  import  values,  whilst  British  goods 
were  taxed  upon  export  values  at  British  ports;  and  this 
svstem  held  good  until  1866.  Nevertheless  protests  were 
raised  in  Great  Britain  against  the  protective  character 
of  the  new  tariff ;  but  on  constitutional  grounds  they  were 
unavailing,  and  later  on  the  necessity  for  further  pro- 
tection in  Canada  became  more  urgent  owing  to  compe- 


tition  with  the  United  States.  The  cutting  away  of  the 
old  preferences  easily  gave  the  lead  to  a  protective  bias 
even  against  the  Mother  Country,  and  her  superintend- 
ence of  colonial  trade  relations  as  regards  foreign  connec- 
tions further  emphasised  the  need  of  protection  to  local  in- 
dustries. The  last  break  came  when  Great  Britain  en- 
tered nito  commercial  agreements  with  JJelgium  in  1862, 
and  with  Germany  in  1805,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that 
no  preferences  were  to  obtain  as  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  colonies,  unless  they  were  shared 
in  by  these  foreign  countries.  Canada  had  indeed  been 
permitted  in  1854,  through  the  L^oreign  Ollice,  to  enter 
into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  this 
expired  in  1866,  and  was  not  renewed  oy  the  Republic, 
On  other  occasions  with  I^rance  and  Spain  and  the  United 
States  negotiations  were  undertaken  by  Canada,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  commercial'  relations ;  but  in  no  instance 
could  preference  obtain  as  between  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  owing  to  the  most  favoured 
nation  clauses  of  the  treaties  of  1862  and  1865. 

So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  prior  to  1873  preferential  trade  even  amongst  the 
colonies  themselves  was  prohibited ;  and  when  permitted, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  territorial  limits  of  the  prefer- 
ences (if  established)  should  be  confined  entirely  to  Aus- 
tralasia. The  concession  was  granted  after  much  agita- 
tion in  the  colonies,  during-  which  considerable  corres- 
pondence took  place  between  the  British  and  Australian 
Governments.  The  colonies  affirmed  that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  make  reciprocal  trade  arrangements 
amongst  themselves,  and  that  no  foreig'n  treaty  should 
interfere  with  that  right.  The  colonies  never  acted  upon 
the  "concessions"  which  were  granted  in  1873,  but  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  separate  tariffs  v.'ithout  reciprocity, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  swept  them 
away.  Though  inactive  as  regards  internal  preierences 
the  Australian  colonies  from  time  to  time  supported 
Canada  in  the  endea\our  to  have  the  Belgium  and  Ger- 
man treaties  abrogated,  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
re-enactment  of  colonial  preference  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Imperial  system.  This  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
at  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1894. 

This  Conference  was  summoned  on  the  initiative  of 
Canada  to  consider  the  trade  relations  and  communica- 
tions of  the  Empire,  especially  between  the  Dominion  and 
Australia.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  mission  to  Aus- 
tralia by   Canadian    reprc.sf;ntativss     regarding    Saadfor</ 


Fleming-'s  proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  cable  across 
the  Pacific  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  British  control. 
This  co-operation  of  the  colonies  amongst  themselves 
opened  up  a  new  chapter  in  Imperial  consolidation.  The 
British  Government  was  represented  by  the  Elarl  of 
Jersey.  Important  resolutions  were  carried  adopting  the 
principles  of  preferential  trade  as  between  the  seit-govern- 
ing  portions  of  the  Empire,  including  the  Mother 
Country,  and  advocating  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  German  and  Belgium  treaties,  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  free  and  exclusive  exercise  of  preference  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  Canadian  Parliament  had 
previously  passed  resolutions  praying  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties,  and  the  Australian  Governments  had  sup- 
ported the  agitation  as  far  back  as  1871.  Various  asso- 
ciations in  Great  Britain  upheld  the  colonies,  and  pressed 
their  claims  unde.-  the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
several'  occasion^;-.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  replying  to  a  depu- 
tation in  1891,  stated  that  Palmerston's  Government, 
which  granted  the  treaties,  did  not  imagine  that  pledges 
were  being  signed,  and  did  not  foresee  their  effects  upon 
the  future  relations  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain. 
His  own  Government  would  not  enter  into  such  pledges 
again,  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  denounce  the 
treaties  in  their  entirety,  as  they  were  of  some  advantage 
to  Great  Britain. 

tord  Jersey,  who  represented  Lord  Rosebery's  Govern- 
ment at  the  Conference,  advised  the  British  Cabinet  to 
give  a  "favourable  consideration  to  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  Conference  for  the  removal  of  any  restric- 
tion, treaty  or  statutory,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  inter- 
colonial trade." 

Lord  Ripon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  despatches  to  the 
colonies  in  1895,  expressed  his  disfavour  of  preferential 
tariffs  and  considered  that  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties 
would  prove  injurious  to  trade  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  further  maintained  that  it  might  some- 
times be  necessary  to  require  apparent  sacrifices  from 
colonies  in  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  of  w-hich 
his   Government  possessed   the   guardianship ! 

In  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  during  his  regime  the  preferential 
campaign  made  great  strides  in  the  Dominions.  Shortly 
after  his  acceptance  of  office  Mr.  Chamberlain  affirmed 
that  within  the  Empire  protection  must  disappear,  and 
that  duties  should  be  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  rev- 
enue, and  not  in  the  sense  of  protecting  the  products  of 
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one  part   of  the   Empire  against  those   ol    another.      lie 
advocated  a  kind  ol  Imperial   Zollverein  on  the  basis  of 
internal   free   trade.      The   importance  ol    the  statements 
made  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  brought  forth  platform  ut- 
terances from   Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier,     who    was    entering 
upon  the  election  contest  of  1896,  the  result  of  which  put 
him   into  office   as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.      In  view 
of  his  pledges  on  the  tariff  issue,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  de- 
cided on  a  bold  front,  and  carried  through  the  Canadian 
Parliament  a  measure  affirming  in  a  practical  nature  the 
principle  of  Imperial  preference.      Unfortunately  the  Bel- 
gium and  Cierman  treaties  still  stood  in  the  way  of  com- 
plete affirmation  of  this  trade  principle ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  partly  got  over   by  the  institution  of   maximum   and 
minimum  tariffs,  with  the  proviso  that  the  minimum  rates 
should   apply   to  any  country  admitting   Canadian   goods 
on  terms   comparable   with   those  of   the   reciprocal  tariff 
mentioned    in   one    of    the    schedules    of    the    Act.     The 
reduction  meant   a   difference  of    i2|^  per  cent.,    and   im- 
mediately applied  to  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales ; 
the  differential  percentage  was  later  increased  to  33J  per 
cent.     Once  more  the  co'onies  circumvented  the   restric- 
tions placed   upon   preferential   trade  within    the   Empire. 
Though   any   country   with  a  low    tariff  might    enjoy   the 
minimum  rate,  still  as  only  Great  Britain  and  New  South 
Wales  complied  with   the  conditions,   it  was   not  at  that 
time  necessary   to   introduce   further  restrictions,    even   if 
possible.      But  the  existence   of   the  foreign  treaties   was 
nevertheless  a  menace  to  the  progress  of  the  preferential 
movement,    and    this  strong  practical    affirmation    of   the 
principle  by  Canada  naturally  provoked  more  insistent  de- 
mands for    their    complete    or    partial    abrogation.      The 
matter  was   fully  discussed    at  the   Conference   of    1897, 
and  unanimous  resolutions  were  carried   by  the  colonies 
affirming  the  advisability  of   removing  these   foreign   re- 
strictions  on   inter-imperial   trade.      During  the  following 
year  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  the   treaties,   and   imme- 
diately the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain  came  into  full  effect.      The  preference^  so  far  has 
at  least  stayed  the  decline  in  British  trade  with  the  Do- 
minion,  if  it    has  not   verv   materially    increased   its   per- 
centage as  compared  with  foreign  countries.     At  the  Con- 
ference  of  1902    the  colonier,   re-affirmed  the    preferential 
resolution   of    1897,    and   agreed   to    bring    in    differential 
tariffs   in   favour   of  the   Mother  Countrv.      These  agree- 
ments   were  accepted   bv  the    colonial   Parliaments,    and 
at  the  -present  time  the  Dommions  speak  with   one  voice 
on  the  matters  of  Imperial  preference. 
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Greatly  influenced  by  these  developments,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain began  his  historic  campaign  at  Birmingham,  on 
May  15th,  1903,  after  his  return  fom  South  Africa.  And 
since  that  utterance  the  principle  of  preferential  trade 
within  the  Empire  has  become  a  predominating  influence 
in  ImperiaJ  politics.  The  whole  matter  was  raised  in  a 
oowerful  debate  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907, 
when  Mr.  Deakin  stated  the  case  for  the  self-governing 
dominions  with  great  force  and  effectiveness.  The  Con- 
ference re-aflfirmed  the  resolutions  of  1902  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  preferential  trade.  Though,  so  far, 
the  dominion  Governments  have  scarcely  done  more  than 
aflfirm  the  principle  in  their  tariff  schedules,  it  is  fully 
accepted  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  further  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocation,  both  as  regards  the  Mother  Country  and 
among  themselves. 

Efforts  in  the  latter  direction,  so  enthusiastically  put 
forward  in  1894,  are  being  revived  at  the  present  time, 
both  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fisher 
to  South  Africa  may  prove  a  happy  augury  of  a  further 
and  ampler  recognition  of  mutual  concessions  in  trade 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  is 
the  firm  stand  which  the  Liberals  are  assuming  towards 
the  reciprocity  proposals  of  the  United  States  and  their 
strong  expression  of  adherence  to  the  preferential  prin- 
ciple in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country.  Altogether,  the  position  in  the  dominions  is  hope- 
ful and'  re-assuring.  But  the  issue  still  languishes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  present  endeavours  of 
its  advocates  The  recent  election  has  certainly  stayed 
fulfilment  for  the  present;  still,  the  contest  must  con- 
tinue as  a  demand  of  Imperial  consolidation,  and  the 
British  publ'c  will  no  doubt  eventually  accept  the_  change, 
and  vindicate  their  patience  by  the  consummation  of  a 
trade  policy  thoroughly  Imperial  in  character  and  direc- 
tion. 

PREFERENCE,     DEFENCE,   AND     FOREIGN 

RELATIONS. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  colonial  preferences 
lay  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  went,  they  were  pre- 
sented as  free  gifts  unconditionally,  though  not  oflRcially 
supported  as  such.  Further  steps  in  the  same  direction 
could  only  come  in  response  to  reciprocal  action;  but  the 
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first  delinite  rpove  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  was  purely 
voluntary  and  without  conditions. 

The  Empire  had  enjoyed  security  from  foreign  ag- 
g^ression,  and  the  self-governing  "colonics"  had  grown 
into  "dominions,"  obtaining  more  and  more  a  position 
of  equaHty  in  political  status  with  the  Mother  Country, 
and  their  commercial  standing  had  advanced  according-lv 
Their  markets  are  now  assuming-  even  greater  impor- 
tance and  value  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  inevitable  in- 
crease in  their  populations  and  resources  must  g-ive  them 
higher  peaces  among-  the  nations  of  the  world.  Each  of 
the  great  States  of  the  Empire  enjoys  full  fiscal  freedom 
and  local  autonomy,  and  upon  these  constitutional  guar- 
antees they  have  established  separate  tariffs  to  suit  their 
several  needs,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  alteration 
in  this  policy  in  the  near  future;  the  facts  rather  point 
to  its  accentuation.  So  far  as  preferential  arrangements 
are  concerned,  the  present  tendency  is  towards  separate 
tariffs,  with  differential  rates  in  favour  of  Imperial  part- 
ners   including  the  Mother  Country. 

Previously  discussions  had  centred  round  an  Imperial 
Zollverein,  with  internal  free  trade  within  the  Empire, 
and  this  policy  still  finds  adherents,  and  has  again  been 
prominently  brought  to  the  front  by  Professor  Nicholson. 
It  directly  involves  the  problem  of  a  common  defence 
policy,  as  also  does  another  proposal  of  separate  colonial 
tariffs,  with  an  added  Imperial  duty  against  all  foreign 
goods,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  naval  defence.  This 
emphatic  linking  up  of  commercial  and  defence  policy 
upon  a  basis  of  differentiation  against  foreign  trade 
originated  in  Canada,  and  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr,  and  is  usually  associated  with  his  name.  Mr. 
Deakin  revived  it  in  1907,  and  it  is  still  discussed  favour- 
ably in  many  quarters.  Its  most  valuable  point  is  the 
assertion  of  a  binding  connection  between  the  trade 
policies  of  the  self-governing  divisions  of  the  Empire 
and  their  maritime  protection  ;  and  this  fact  itself  is  also 
of  great  importance  regarding  any  re-adjustments  of 
tariffs  upon  a  preferential  basis  in  favour  of  Imperial  part- 
nership. The  defence  guarantee  of  the  commerce  of  the 
nations  within  the  Empire  cannot  rest  on  the  grounds  of 
national  sentiment  al'one ;  apart  from  mutual  preferences, 
mutuality  in  defence  can  find  no  satisfactory  settlement. 
At  present  the  two  policies  are  viewed  and  discussed 
separately.  But  their  severance  can  only  be  temporary, 
for  the  policy  of  preferences  is  constructive,  and  its 
disassociation   from  defence   is  not   entirely    due    to    the 
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dominions.     The  trade  traditions  of  the  Mother  Country 
have  also  played  their  part. 

The  re-affirmation  of  preference  as  a  commercial  policy 
for  the  Empire  by  the  various  dominions  is  a  solid  ad- 
vance upon  the  past,  and  the  next  move  has  been  consis- 
tently taken,  in  the  direction  of  inducing"  the  United 
Kingdom  to  come  into  line.  The  position  ot  the  self- 
governing  dominions  will  become  much  stronger  through 
their  acceptance  of  the  military  and  naval  obligations  of 
nationhood.  They  are  fast  enabling  themselves  to  enter 
into  discussions  on  mutual  defensive  arrangements,  both 
as  regards  commerce  and  maritime  protection,  as  nations 
in  their  own  right,  and  their  advocacy  of  preference  will 
shortly  be  supported  upon  the  only  reliable  basis  on  which 
any  strong  guarantee  can  be  given.  Their  movement 
towards  this  position  has  been  slow  Indeed,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Mother  Country  in  a  path  of  negations 
made  that  well-nigh  inevitable.  Still,  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  during  the  lengthy  period  of  the  discussions  on 
preferential  issues,  the  colonies  failed  to  realise  the  ne- 
cessity of  backing  up  their  sincerity  by  a  strong  and 
united  defence  policy,  not  merely  in  their  own  interests, 
but  for  the  joint  protection  of  the  whole  Empire.  Canada 
almost  entirely  held  aloof  from  this  side  of  the  problem 
until  the  present  day ;  and,  although  Australia  had  per- 
sistently agitated  for  the  presence  of  British  vessels  of 
war  in  her  waters,  she  did  not  grasp  the  real  connec- 
tion of  their  maintenance  with  commercial  policy.  The 
dominions  were  not  without  feeling  in  the  matter,  and 
they  were  no  more  selfish  in  their  methods  of  procedure 
and  advocacy  than  the  Mother  Country ;  the  unfortunate 
difficulty  all  along  was  the  complete  severance  of  Imperial 
defence  from  a  joint  commercial  policy,  thoroughly  Im- 
perial in  character. 

But  another  and  more  formidable  danger  has  arisen, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  new  turn  of  events.  Since  the  early  forties  Canada 
has  played  the  leading  part  in  the  movement  to  re-estab- 
lish the  system  of  Imperial'  preferences  ;  but  the  Mother 
Country  has  held  back  so  long',  and  her  ministers  have 
so  often  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Dominion,  that 
Canada  has  now,  it  would  seem,  got  beyond  the  restraints 
of  patience,  and  is  fast  encircling  herself  in  a  mesh  of 
foreign  commercial  agreements ;  though  she  still  leaves 
open  a  margin  for  the  exercise  of  preference  within  the 
Empire.  But  these  treaties  give  advantages  to  foreign 
coaatries  which  certainl}'  reduce  the  extent  and  limit  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  differential  tariff  in  favour  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  they  will  also  develop  invested  in- 
terests which  must  somewhat  impair  the  freedom  which  is 
required  for  a  complete  re-adjustment  of  the  tariffs  of 
the  five  nations  within  the  Empire  on  a  preferential  basis. 

The  desire  of  Canada  to  extend  her  markets  by  means 
of  commercial  conventions  is  most  natural,  and  the  pro- 
tracted delay  of  Great  Britain  to  accept  a  policy  of  mu- 
tual preferences  within  the  Empire  as  a  means  towards 
Imperial  consolidation  has  undoubtedly  forced  Canada  to 
gain  what  immediate  concessions  she  can  in  foreig'n 
markets. 

The  Opposition  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  re- 
cently laid  stress  on  these  facts,  and  supported  Canada 
as  against  the  Mother  Country.  Truly,  Great  Britain  has 
lacked  initiative,  and  her  slowness  to  perceive  the  con- 
structive aspects  of  Imperial  preference  as  set  forth  by 
the  dominions  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  Empire. 
But  another  point  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Behind 
these  agreements,  which  are  materially  to  the  advantage 
of  Canada,  there  is  yet  no  Canadian  navy  (though  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  will  shortly  be  undertaken).  They 
are  supported  now  by  the  fleet  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  treaties  are  also,  strictly  speaking,  contracted 
under  the  name  of  the  Mother  Country.  However  laud- 
able the  aims  of  Canada  to  expand  her  trade,  still,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  colonial  inristence  upon  Imperial 
reciprocity  by  these  methods  presents  an  unfavourable 
aspect  to  opponents  at  Home ;  and  it  might  even  yet  ap- 
pear that  foreign  treaties,  which  have  been  agreed  to  at 
the  instance  of  the  Dominion,  may  impose  restrictions 
upon  fiscal  freedom  within  the  Empire,  somewhat  com- 
parable to  the  treaties  of  1862  and  1865.  Whether  the 
limit  in  this  direction  has  been  reached  or  not,  at  all 
events  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  emphatic  pronounce- 
ment both  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  Canada 
against  proposals  to  give  concessions  to  the  United 
States,  which  would  render  nugatory  the  benefits  of  the 
m'nimum  schedules  of  the  Dominion  tariff  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  prospects  of  "commercial  union" 
are  for  ever  doomed. 

NATIONALISM  AND  PREFERENCE. 

Though  this  growth  of  foreign  trade  with  the  dominions 
may  have  decided  advantages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,     still,   its  unprecedented  nature 
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may  prove  a  source  of  disinteg-ration,  unless  modified  by 
the  countervailing-  effects  of  a  system  of  Imperial  pre- 
ferences. It  is  a  natural  tendency  for  any  people  to  seek 
prosperity  along  the  easiest  Imes ;  but  a  mere  trading 
nation  cannot  guarantee  to  itself  permanent  stability  as 
a  power.  There  is  also  the  need  for  concentrated  action 
upon  issues  involving  national  identity  and  consolidation. 
And  these  questions  demand  something  more  than  trade 
considerations.  So  long  as  the  dominions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Great  Britain  for  their  delence,  and  grew 
up  under  that  unchallenged  protection,  the  problem  of 
Imperial  preference  as  a  factor  of  Imperial  union  did  not 
appear  to  demand  urgent  solution.  The  removal  of  the 
preferences  more  than  fifty  years  ago  did  not  cause  dis- 
ruption, though  it  certainly  disconnected  policies  which 
were  intimately  related  in  their  incidence  upon  the  Im- 
perial development.  And  why  should  their  re-establish- 
ment be  necessary  for  union  to-day? 

Previously,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  prefer- 
ence, the  colonies  looked  to  the  Mother  Country  for  sup- 
port. Foreign  trade  wasj  not  a  serious  factor,  although 
it  showed  many  signs  of  expansion,  and  their  defence 
was  adequately  guaranteed.  Now'  the  dominions  are 
fast  becom  ng  self-dependent  as  regards  defence,  and 
even  taking  upon  themselves  the  construction  of  their 
own  navies  and  armaments,  as  well'  as  seeking  larger 
and  larger  markets  for  their  produce  They  have  thus 
come  into  close  commercial  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  the  connection  is  growing.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  this  progress  in  itself,  and  fhe  dominions 
are  justly  entitled  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  their  indus- 
trv.  But  one  thing  is  lacking;  no  provision  has  yet 
been  made  to  consolidate  and  direct  inter-imperial  trade, 
and  this  must  get  more  difficu't  as  the  dominions'  rela- 
tions wdth  foreign  powers  grow  more  complicated.  With- 
in each  of  the  self-governing  dominions  the  principle  of 
internal  preference  is  operating,  with  full  effect.  They 
are  developing  themselves  most  powerfully  as  national 
entities,  and  acting  tow^ards  foreign  nations  as  such. 
Their  protective  policy  is  a  national  policy,  and  their 
strong  sense  of  common  unity  w^ill  not  consent  to  its 
reversal;  it  makes  for  vigorous  and  diversified  national 
life. 

Nationalism  in  the  dominions  has  firmly  asserted  it- 
self, and  if  its  demands  are  to  be  acceded  to,  preference 
within  the  Empire  alone  w-ill  meet  them.  The  specific 
national     entity     of     each    part     of     the     Empire     must 
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be  preserved,  and,  indeed,  the  allurements  of  foreign 
trade  are  present  laciors  in  this  development.  The  ten- 
dency  for  a  community  under  a  protective  system  is  to 
become  self-centred  and  compact  together,  and  whatever 
our  fiscal  predilections  may  be  we  must  recognise  that 
the  Empire  is  growing  up  on  these  lines,  especially  the 
newer  portions,  endowed,  as  they  are,  with  the  propul- 
sive vigour  of  an  irrepressible  nationalism.  In  order  that 
these  movements  should  be  co-ordinated  upon  an  inter- 
imperial  basis,  a  commercial  system  of  mutual  preferences 
is  advocated,  by  this  means,  trade  would  be  directed,  in 
the  first  place,  within  inter-imperial  channels,  and  from 
these  to  foreign  countries.  The  Imperial  connection 
would  thus  become  fundamental,  and  consultations  and 
common  agreements  would  develop  closer  relations,  de- 
manding newer  formulae  for  their  expression.  The  con- 
stant re-adjustment  of  these  trade  arrangements,  com- 
bined with  the  steady  growth  of  a  single  Imperial  life 
beyond  the  several  limits  of  the  constituent  nations  must 
eventually  effect  corresponding  agreements  in  respect  to 
the  defence  policies  of  the  dominions. 

The  old  system  of  colonial  preference  was  popularly 
esteemed  as  a  favour  granted  by  the  Mother  Country  to 
the  colonies  in  return  lor  the  restrictions  which  she  im- 
posed upon  their  political  and  commercial  development. 
The  monopoly  of  trade  thus  accruing  to  Great  Britain 
came  to  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  compensation  ior  the 
defence  which  the  colonies  enjoyed  without  contributing 
directly  to  its  expense.  The  value  of  the  monopoly  as  a 
mere  commercial  concern,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  was  challenged  in  many 
quarters,  and  its  constructive  import  was  eventually  over- 
looked, and  finally  rejected,  as  a  result  of  the  disintegrat- 
ing tendencies  of  the  re-action.  Thus,  what  might  have 
proved,  with  modifications,  a  strong  support  to  an  Im- 
perial policy  of  emigration,  was  passed  over.  To-day  the 
monopoly  has  entirely  gone,  but  preferences  may  yet 
obtain  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  if 
Imperially  established  in  the  interests  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  it,  as  against  foreign  countries;  and  these  pre- 
ferences may  even  express  in  some  measure  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  joint  responsibility  for  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole. 

But  shall'  the  preferences  mean  exclusive  and  internal 
preference  to  Imperial  commerce,  or  merely  a  discrim- 
ination by  means  of  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Im- 
perial as  against  foreign  trade?     In  the  former  the  pre- 
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ference  would  really  amount  to  inter-imperial  free  trade, 
with  some  general  system  of  revenue  duties  against  ex- 
ternal trade ;  in  the  latter  the  several  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire vi^ould  have  separate  tariffs  discriminating  exter- 
nally against  foreign  goods,  and  internally,  upon  a  lower 
scale,  against  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  one  case  there  would  obtain  a  network  of  Im- 
perial preferences,  combined  with  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  various  divisions  in  terms  of  nationalism ; 
while  in  the  other  internal  free  trade  would  operate  un- 
impededly ;  national  self-development  would  become  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  Imperialism  of  the  predomi- 
nant partner,  instead  of  being  a  co-ordinate  principle.  It 
is  this  national  differentiation  of  the  parts  sustained  by  a 
strong  concentrative  Imperial  biaS  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
overlooks  in  his  "Project  of  Empire." 

Mr.  Nicholson  advocates  complete  internal  free  trade. 
He  maintains,  as  believing  in  Imperial  consolidation, 
that  national  progress  has  always  been  associated  with 
internal  freedom  in  trade,  and  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  are  given  as  instances.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  economic  principle  would  cause  incon- 
venience as  regards  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  other 
sources  of  revenue  would  be  forthcoming,  if  necessary. 
But  to  his  mind,  these  things  do  not  constitute  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  free  commercial  intercourse  within 
the  Empire;  it  is  the  protectionist  policy  of  the  colon'es. 
Using  the  United  States  as  an  example,  he  argues  that 
in  like  manner  tlie  various  nations  under  responsible 
government  in  the  Empire  should  entirely  remove  their 
fiscal  barriers  against  one  another;  and  in  applying  Ham- 
ilton's doctrine  to  them  he  urges  that  the  colonies  can 
depend  on  Great  Britain  for  their  military  supplies,  see- 
ing that  her  market  is  freely  open  to  their  raw  and  agri- 
cultural products  ;  that  for  the  same  reason  they  may  to 
their  advantage  freely  accept  of  her  manufactures,  and 
that  the  removal  of  protective  duties  against  Great 
Britain  would  not  militate  against  the  development  of 
cities  and  towns  to  the  farthest  Imperial  limits. 

In  all  this  the  Empire  is  likened  to  the  contiguous  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  Further,  the  breaking  down 
of  fiscal  barriers  within  the  Empire  would  be  preparatory 
to  the  "full  development  of  all  kinds  of  improvements  in 
the  means  of  communication  and  transport,"  and  here 
"internal  free  trade  is  closely  connected  with  Imperial 
defence."     National  wealth,  both  in  the  form  of  man  and 
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money  power,  is  necessary  for  adequate  measures  of 
dfctence,  and  as  Iree  trade  within  the  limpire  wih  tend 
towards  its  enrichment,  it  will  render  much  easier  the 
task  ot  the  several  portions  to  meet  this  heavy  burden 
on  the  basis  of  co-operation.  This  freedom  should  be 
brought  about  only  by  slow  gradations ;  and  so  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  duties  on  British  goods  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preierential  principle  might  go  on 
till  they  are  tinally  removed.  At  present  the  differential 
duties  which  are  advocated  are  purely  in  the  interests  of 
classes  and  invested  interests  which  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  fiscal  support. 

As  regards  foreign  states,  iVIr.  x\icholson  would  up- 
hold Adam  Smith's  proposal  lor  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union,  trom  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  Imperial  delence  and  government ;  and  in  the 
case  of  these  truly  Imperial  duties  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary (as  Adam  Smith  himself  agre«d)  to  impose  corre- 
spondmg  duties  in  the  interests  of  pure  tree  trade. 

fhe  Imperial  customs  need  not  be  exactly  uniform 
throughout :  it  would  be  sufficient  if  its  main  ideas  are 
uppermost,  an  am.pie  revenue  and  a  fair  distribution  of 
burdens. 

One  will  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Nicholson  that  a  gen- 
eral tariff  for  the  whole  Empire  against  foreign  States 
is  impossible  and  absurd ;  but  even  internal  free  trade 
with  specific  duties  against  foreign  trade  will  find  little 
favour  both  on  the  grounds  of  its  impracticability  and 
of  its  inability  to  satisfy  the  varying  fiscal  needs  of  the 
separate  dominions.  And  a  customs  union  apart  from 
differential  duties  against  foreign  trade  is  utterly  hope- 
less. It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  the 
advocates  of  Imperial  preference  do  not  insist  upon  the 
imposition  of  prohibitive  duties,  and  they  entirely  agree 
with  Adam  Smith  in  respect  to  unreasonable  protection. 
What  they  seek  is  that  the  fiscal  barriers  against  undue 
foreign  intrusion  should  be  of  sufficient  compensating 
strength  to  keep  the  Imperial  system  of  interchange 
thoroughly  and  completely  employed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  And  if  Great  Britain  is  to  adhere  to  the  free 
trade  policy,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  implies  throughout  his 
work,  and  if  only  the  colonies  must  change  and  admit 
error,  even  though  it  be  by  a  graduated  reduction  of 
duties  in  favour  of  the  Mother  Country  extending  over 
a  term  of  years,  the  acceptance  of  an  Imperial  customs 
union  as  advocated  in  the  "Projects  of  Empire"  is  most 
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improbable.  Mr.  Nicholson  realises  the  connection  be- 
tween Imperial  commerce  and  defence  policies ;  but  he 
does  so  on  the  assumption  of  free  trade  creating  the 
greater  wealth  and  resource  needed  for  increased  expendi- 
ture:  he  misses  the  sig^nificance  of  the  spirit  of  self-de- 
pendence which  now  animates  the  Dominions  from  the 
commercial  side,  though  he  does  not  overlook  the  fact  ot 
their  nationalism.  In  this  respect  they  stand  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  questions  of  defence 
and  commerce  become  matters  for  negfotiation  on  an  equal 
footing.  Mr.  Nicholson's  position  is  a  great  advance 
upon  the  immediate  past :  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  to  find 
the  policy  of  internal  free  trade  linking  itself  with  con- 
structive tendencies  within  the  Empire.  This  scheme  ap- 
plies the  analogy  of  contiguous  territories  to  a  series  of 
non-contig-uous  states  connected  by  the  great  ocean  trade 
routes,  and  thus  it  comes  to  regard  the  oversea  com- 
munications as  Imperial  highways,  which  should  be  im- 
mune from  foreign  aggression ;  and  such  an  oblig"ation 
implies  unchallengeable  sea  supremacy.  But  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  the  g'rowing'  prosperity  of  protected 
countries,  which  are  keen  rivals  in  Imperial  expansion, 
is  infring"ing  that  close  preser\^e  of  ocean  ways  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire.  Internal 
free  trade  will  not  alter  that,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  increase  the  power  of  the  daug'hter  nations  to  re- 
sist it.  Certainly  it  determines  for  them  an  irresistible 
conclusion  that  self-dependent  national  constituents  are 
the  real  living  bases  of  a  world-wide  empire,  and  a 
national  policv  for  each  is  inevitable  in  consequence.  And 
the  real  significance  of  the  preferential  movement  lies  in 
the  very  fact  that  that  it  directly  concerns  itself  with  this 
current  national  development  within  the  Empire,  and 
propounds  a  constructive  policy  quite  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  national  navies  co-operating"  for  Imperial 
services. 

The  preferences  are  not  ends  in  themselves:  they  exist, 
or  their  establishment  is  affirmed,  purely  as  a  basis  for 
commercial  agreements  of  an  intimately  Imperial  char- 
acter in  consonance  with  the  national  integrity  of  all  the 
parts  concerned.  They  also  have  in  this  regard  a  future 
import.  Their  present  purposes  are  preparatory  to  the 
building  up  of  Empire  upon  a  sure  substantial  footing 
along"  consultative  lines  as  between  equals  in  national 
standing-.  They  decidedly  emphasise  that  point  of  view, 
and  uphold  the  doctrines  of  full  and  free  expansion  of  the 
Dominions  and  Motherland  in  complete  accordance  with 
surrounding'  conditions    as    well   as    towards  an  ideal    of 
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Imperial  solidarity.  They  further  imply  no  absolutely 
fixed  fiscal  system  either  for  the  whole  or  lor  the  parts: 
they  merely  constitute  a  basis  for  negotiation  towards 
close  commercial  relations  as  against  foreign  States.  But 
their  incidence  ramifies  through  the  whole  of  Imperial 
polity,  and  if  rigidly  exercised  they  may  emphasise  an 
Imperial  principle  directly  involving  questions  of  mari- 
time defence.  Mr.  Nicholson  sees  this  even  from  the 
free  trade  standpoint :  he  links  up  communication  with 
his  Imperial  free  trade  policy,  and  is  not  unmindful  of 
Imperial  defence  in  this  very  connection.  But  while  he 
recognises  the  fact  that  defence  has  a  strictly  national 
incidence,  he  does  not  allow  for  a  similar  provision  in 
reference  to  the  national  ends  of  commerce,  and  thus 
misses  the  binding  force  inherent  in  the  method  of  prefer- 
ences, which  have  their  roots  deepening'  down  into  the 
nationa?  foundations.  They  exemplify  strength  and 
power  of  negotiation,  but  apart  from  a  firm  defence  guar- 
antee they  are  lacking  in  real  effectiveness  as  a  consoli- 
datinp;  factor. 


NOTE. — In  addition  to  various  parliamentary  and  official  papers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  the  names  already 
mentioned,  the  following  works  were  specially  consulted.  Imperial 
Federation  League's  Journal  and  Publications,  1886-93,  Fuch's  Trade 
Policy  of  Great  Britain,  Lewis  on  Dependencies, introd.  by  C.  P.  Lucas, 
Lord  Durham's  Report,  Willison's  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  the  Liberal 
Party,  Davidson's  Commercial  Federation  and  Colonial  Trade  Policy, 
Jebb's  Colonial  Nationalism,  Chamberlain's  Speeches.  Milner's 
Speeches,  Denison's  Struggle  for  Imperial  Unity  in  Canada,  Oliver's 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Ewart's  Kingdom  of  Canada,  Porritt's  Sixty- 
years  of  Protection  in  Canada,  Parkin's  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Seeley's  Expansion  of  England,  List's  National  System,  Morley's 
Cobden,  Cunningham's  Growth  of  British  Industry,  and  others. 
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